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Attention! 


Tuis Magazine is mailed each month free of charge to the 
home of every paid-up member of our organization. The families 
of the members read this Journal. The members discuss its 
contents with their associates and employers. From the infor- 
mation we have at hand this Magazine and its contents are dis- 


cussed and read by at least one million persons throughout the 
nation. 





Tue Truck Driver, because of his employment, his mingling 
with the public and his traveling throughout the country across 
the nation’s highways, has contact and conversation with more 
individuals than any other class of workers. 


Ir YOU are not receiving the monthly Journal it is your own 
fault, that is, if you are entitled to it by having your dues 
paid up each month. Remedy this by handing your name and 
address to your local business agent or secretary-treasurer and 
request that he send same to International Headquarters at 
Indianapolis. That is all that is required. If you know of anyone 
who is not in good standing who is receiving the Magazine notify 
us immediately at 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Labor Is Warned Not to Expect 
Job Boom 


Washington, D. C.—The ever-pres- 
ent menace of labor displacing ma- 
chinery used by employers to block 
higher living standards sought by 
working men and women was empha- 
sized in a report by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, warning 
American workers against expecting 
wage increases and larger employ- 
ment because of the European War. 

Going back to the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914, the bureau said 
that then practically all immigrant 
labor was barred from the United 
States, the result of which was the 
exhaustion of the supply of working 
men and women at a time of larger 
demands for labor made by war in- 
dustry. 

In contrast to the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1914, the bureau empha- 
sized the large reserve of unemployed 
workers, approximately 10,000,000, 
now available, which would serve to 
prevent the realization of demands 
for wage increases by those already 
employed. 

Turning to the use which employ- 
ers generally make of scientists to 
invent job destroying machinery and 
the subversive policy of employers 
with regard to the application of this 
machinery, the bureau said: 

“In addition, there are now im- 
proved machines and techniques that 
have been thoroughly tested and are 
readily available for vastly increas- 
ing the productivity of labor when- 
ever demands warrant their more 
extensive use.”—News Letter. 
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Planning Jobs for Men 
Over Forty 


One of the great tragedies of the 
modern industrial system is the plight 
of middle-aged workers who are de- 
nied employment under the cruel and 
erroneous conception that they lose 
their efficiency after they are 40 years 
old. 

In theory and on paper, the ma- 
chine should have eased the physical 
strain which made more youthful 
brawn a primary consideration in 
employment, but, instead, it has sent 
tens of thousands of men to the scrap 
pile. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to find 
industrial leaders taking an increas- 
ing interest in plans to mitigate this 
injustice. A number of important 
concerns at Rochester, N. Y., employ- 
ing over 35,000 persons, have com- 
mitted themselves to a hiring policy 
that will keep the percentage of 
workers above 40 equal to the per- 
centage of persons in that age group 
within the community. 

This is not only a humane policy, 
but there is abundant evidence to 
show that it will turn out to be good 
business as well. Numerous investi- 
gations made by the Works Progress 
Administration have demonstrated 
the fallacy of the “through-at-40” 
inhumanity. The skill and experience 
of older workers, the studies have 
emphasized, make them assets rather 
than liabilities to employers.—Labor. 


First Anniversary of the Wage 
and Hour Act 


October 24, 1939, was an important 
date for hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the United States. It was 
the first anniversary of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 which 
established a maximum forty-four- 
hour week and a minimum hourly 
wage rate of 25 cents for employees 
in interstate commerce industries. 

When the law went into effect on 


October 25, 1938, it was estimated 
that not more than 300,000 of the 
11,000,000 workers covered by the act 
were paid less than the 25-cent mini- 
mum. On October 24, 1939, the na- 
tional minimum hourly rate was 
raised to thirty cents and the national 
maximum hours reduced to forty-two 
per week. Compared with the 300,000 
whose wages were increased by the 
original application of the act, gov- 
ernment statisticians estimate that at 
least 690,000 workers who had been 
paid less than thirty cents an hour 
had their pay automatically raised to 
thirty cents when the second year of 
the act began and that 2,383,500 
workers whose hours were forty-four 
per week during the first year of the 
law had their hours shortened to 
forty-two hours on October 24, unless 
they worked overtime, which under 
the law must be paid an extra rate. 

Those who received a minimum of 
$11 a week for forty-four hours dur- 
ing the first year now receive $12.60 
for forty-two hours. 

The new hourly wage rates and 
work week will remain in effect for 
six years, unless the wage rates are 
increased by special action of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator, when 
the maximum work week will be re- 
duced to forty hours and the minimum 
wage rate raised to forty cents an 
hour. 

In connection with the shorter work 
week and higher wage rates now in 
effect, it is appropriate to point out, 
in the language of William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 “embodies the fun- 
damental principles for which the 
American Federation of Labor fought 
with courage and tenacity,” that “final 
enactment of the law was the result 
of a long and stubborn legislative 
battle which the American Federation 
of Labor carried on in the interest of 
all the working men and women of 
the Nation,” and that “in waging this 
battle, the Federation fought in the 
interest of all Labor, but above all 
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in the interest of unorganized workers 
subjected to long hours of work, 
sweatshop wages and working condi- 
tions.” 


Hours Worked Includes Parleys 
With Employers 


Washington, D. C.—The Wage and 
Hour Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in a ruling issued 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 declared that time spent by 
workers attending meetings and lec- 
tures sponsored by employers should 
be considered “hours worked” if the 
meetings were “directly related to 
the employees’ work.” 

The administration said that meet- 
ings and lectures will be considered 
hours worked if the attendance is 
not voluntary and if the meetings are 
“directly related to employee’s work,” 
whether or not voluntary, such as 
meetings and lectures for teaching 
employees the use of new machinery 
and methods, mine rescue, fire pre- 
vention and control.—News Letter. 

—_—_ @ ——__ 


Cincinnati Firm Sued in 
Tips-as-Wages Case 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Can a corpora- 
tion interpret tips as wages, and thus 
indirectly avoid the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938? 

This question was presented here 
in a suit filed by the United States 
Government charging the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company with fail- 
ure to comply with the wage and hour 
regulations of the Act as they apply 
to porters—‘“red caps.” 

According to Harold D. Jacobs, 
Acting Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, the company, 
which operates Cincinnati’s $41,000,- 
000 terminal, was “trying to use 
tips as wages and coercing the ‘red 
caps’ in reporting tips in excess of 
the amount they received.”—News 
Letter. 


Slavery of the People Under 
Hitlerism 


Some of the notorious methods by 
which Hitler’s Nazi government im- 
poses virtual slavery on the German 
people were forcefully described by 
Gerhardt H. Seger, a former member 
of the German Reichstag and now 
representing the German Labor Dele- 
gation in the United States, in an 
address before the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at Cincinnati. 

According to Mr. Seger, German 
citizens are arrested and imprisoned 
without trial, and strikes are out- 
lawed, with jail terms for workers 
who take part in them. 

“We have in Germany today,” Mr. 
Seger said, “an institution which, by 
a rather disguising term, is called 
‘Protective Custody.’ It means, ac- 
cording to the law by which this insti- 
tution was inaugurated six years ago, 
that anybody can be arrested any time 
and kept in prison any length of time, 
without having done anything, with- 
out any trial, without any charge, 
without any indictment, without any 
legal or judicial procedure whatso- 
ever, if the secret police force or the 
dictating Nazi Party officials suspect 
the person involved, feels that he or 
she might do something in the future 
which might be dangerous to the 
State, to the dictatorship. That means 
you are just taken away and you can 
rot in any of these 52 concentration 
camps throughout Germany — and 
that has been the case with many 
trade union officials of former times. 

“That means, of course, that the 
whole population, including labor, is 
kept in constant terror.” 

Pointing out that in Germany today 
the “ringing of the doorbell may mean 
the secret political police to take you 
away, you don’t know where, you 
don’t know why, and you don’t know 
for how long,” Mr. Seger continued: 

“And so on the basis of this general 
terror a special terror was organized 
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against what was formerly organized 
labor. Let me describe for you the 
situation of labor in Germany today. 
Organizing a strike is punishable with 
capital punishment. Participating in 
a strike is punishable by at least ten 
years in the penitentiary. It is pun- 
ishable to bargain collectively. It is 
punishable with three months in jail 
if someone goes individually to his 
employer and asks for a raise.” —A. F. 
L. News Letter. ' 


Two Ways of Living 


There are two ways which any 
worker may choose to live. Choosing 
one way, he may drift along, accept- 
ing the consequences of whatever may 
happen, and allowing his life to be 
shaped within such limits. Choosing 
the other way of living, a man accepts 
the responsibility of having a part in 
influencing his own life and determin- 
ing the conditions under which he de- 
sires to live. 

Every worker wishes to have a 
voice in deciding the hours he shall 
work, the conditions under which he 
is to work, and the salary he shall 
receive. By uniting with other wage 
earners, under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor, every 
man receives the benefit of the power 
created by joint action. The strength 
of any group of persons acting as a 
unit is far greater than is the com- 
bined strength of those persons acting 
as individuals. 

Organization in a local union affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor is the first step every worker 
should take in order to gain control 
of his own destiny. Affiliation with 
unions of other workers is the next 
step necessary to conserve the power 
of all groups. A federation of workers 
becomes a powerful army when actu- 
ated by a common purpose and con- 
structive leadership. 

Organized, men have a voice in 
deciding the issues that directly con- 
cern them; unorganized, these same 
men would remain at the mercy of the 


organized groups who control their 
destinies — the taxpayers’ leagues, 
citizens’ associations, et cetera, of the 
various cities and towns of the coun. 
try.—Journeyman Barber. 


The Older Mechanic 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, who is recognized 
as one of the country’s leading voca- 
tional experts, speaking at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., made the statement that 
if we are to regain our 1929 standing, 
there would be a dearth of skilled 
mechanics. He estimated that there 
would be a shortage of 250,000 in the 
metal trades alone. 

He said that through the depression 
we have been losing “skill and knowl- 
edge.” Thousands of workers have 
been forced to change occupations and 
thousands of trained men who have 
been unable to get work have lost 
their ability to follow on in their usual 
occupation. 

This is a sad state of affairs in a 
country such as we boast of. Men 
who have devoted the best part of 
their lives to learning a trade that 
calls for skill have been thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own 
and forced to take a job at whatever 
they could get to keep themselves and 
their dependents from starving. 

Employers are not free from blame 
in making this situation so bad. They 
have discharged or laid off skilled 
mechanics when they reached a cer- 
tain age, and have refused to hire 
others because they have reached the 
dead line. If employers could only be 
made to realize what a benefit these 
mechanics could be in teaching the 
young men to become proficient in a 
chosen trade, they might think twice 
before consigning these older men to 
the scrap heap. 

In conclusion, the Doctor said: “We 
can import skilled mechanics from 
abroad, or we can develop our own. 
American people will have to make 
the choice, but I am in favor of the 
second method.” 
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We heartily agree with the Doctor 
in his second choice, and look forward 
to the day when the manufacturers 
of this country will realize that the 
mechanic they make is more capable 
than the mechanic they import.— 
Molders’ Journal. 


Dies to Ask House for 
$100,000 More 


Washington, D. C.— Representa- 
tive Dies of Texas, chairman of the 
House committee to investigate un- 
American activities, said he would 
ask the House for $100,000 to finance 
another year of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

The announcement was made fol- 
lowing an adjournment of the com- 
mittee for three weeks. When the com- 
mittee resumes its session, Mr. Dies 
asserted, it will investigate “Com- 
munism in the schools.” 

In stressing the urgent need for 
addititonal funds and longer time for 
the work of the committee, Mr. Dies 
estimated that there were between 
seven million and eight million “sub- 
versives” in the United States. 

He claimed that testimony before 
his committee has shown 85 per cent 
of the leaders of the C. I. O. Maritime 
Union to be Communists and that 
approximately one-half of the leaders 
of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations either are or have been Com- 
munists or are sympathetic with Com- 
munism. 


New York Pays $4,884,648 to 
Jobless in One Month 


Albany, N. Y.—Frieda S. Miller, 
State Industrial Commissioner, re- 
ported that 383,863 individual checks 
aggregating $4,884,648 were paid to 
unemployment insurance claimants in 
September. The average check for a 
single week of unemployment was 
$11.68.—News Letter. 


Skilled Labor Shortage Denied 
by Machinists 


Washington, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, A. 
F. of L. affiliate, transmitted a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War denying “increas- 
ing numbers of statements that war 
emergency work is handicapped by 
lack of skilled workmen.” Claiming 
that any difficulties in “bringing the 
man and the job together” is due to 
“failure of the machinery” for this 
purpose, the association offered to 
place at the disposal of the Navy and 
War Departments “every facility we 
possess in order that the facts may 
be ascertained and speedy efforts for 
the remedy of the situation may be 
put into motion.”—News Letter. 


France Conscripts Industrial 
Labor 


According to dispatches from Paris, 
France, passed by the censor, the 
French Government has deprived mil- 
lions of workers of their civil rights 
by providing for their conscription 
individually or collectively for the 
operation of national defense fac- 
tories and commercial and industrial 
concerns. 


The conscription rules order every 
conscripted worker to report at his 
post under the same rules as a soldier 
reports for service in the army. He is 
prohibited from leaving his job or 
resigning without a medical certifi- 
cate pronouncing him unfit for the 
work to which he is ordered. 


Less than thirty-six years ago, the 
first successful airplane flight covered 
about one-fifth of a mile. Today the 
world’s two greatest oceans are 
spanned by regular airplane mail and 
passenger routes. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


ON MY recent visit to the White House I was much impressed with the 

appearance of the President. He looks healthy, and his cheerfulness 
and optimism—not foolish, unfounded optimism—is as surprising as it is 
necessary. Any man who puts in six years in the office of President of the 
United States does twenty years’ work of the average strenuous business 
man, and except in the days of Lincoln and Wilson, during the wars in 
which those men were leaders, there never has been a time in the history 
of our country when conditions, nationally and throughout the world, were 
more disturbed and dangerous than they are at the present time. Be you 
Republican, Democrat, Progressive Socialist, or whatever else you are, 
as an American citizen take it from me you are exceptionally fortunate 
in having this man Roosevelt sitting in the captain’s seat, guiding the 
Ship of State, at this particular time. One blunder on the part of the 
Chief Executive in foreign diplomacy might lead us into the bloody 
struggle that is now obtaining, and as it looks now will soon be worse, in 
Europe. Those who believe you need no training in the political arena 
don’t know what they are really talking about. One needs training for any 
profession, and in the political life of the nation there is need, absolute 
need, of the finest kind of political training; and that is what Fraklin D. 
Roosevelt has had. Since his early days in the New York State Legislature 
he has fought against the enemies of the masses, or of the common people. 
His several terms as Governor of New York State, the state with the 
largest population of any in the Union, a state equal to a great country, 
fitted him for the Presidency of the United States. His eight years in 
Washington as Assistant Secretary of the Navy gave him an insight into 
all the workings, good and bad, in Washington, and he was trained in the 
intricate diplomatic trickery of Europe. We might add here that while 
he held only the posititon or title of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he 
was actually the Secretary, as Josephus Daniels, who was the Secretary 
of the Navy, left the entire workings of the navy to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Some of us know some of these things because we happened to be, then 
as now, in the midst of the struggle. When he came to Washington as 
President of the United States he knew the history and the leadership of 
the governments, and especially the diplomatic representatives, of the 
several countries of Europe and Asia, so that when Lord Lothian, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, walks into the Executive Cham- 
bers of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Roosevelt remembers Lothian when 
he was Second or Third Secretary of the British Embassy and when he 
was not a lord of the realm; and of course Franklin D. Roosevelt is gifted 
with perfect technique in reminding such men as Lothian that they had 
met before, when he (Lothian) was just one of the secretaries of the 
Embassy. This is where he outshines in experience, brilliancy and training 
anyone in either party who has been talked about as a candidate for the 
office of the Presidency of the United States. And that is why I say we 
are exceptionally fortunate in having this man leading our country at 
this particular time. Conditions throughout the world do not look very 
promising in the immediate future. It is possible, but not probable, that 
the war in Europe and Asia may have ended by next June or July when 
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the conventions of the major political parties take place. We hope and 
pray that the troubles referred to herein across the water may end, but 
we are exceptionally doubtful and we are somewhat discouraged at this 
writing as to the outlook for civilization. One thing is certain which I 
gleaned from my conversations with the President; he is as honestly, 
sincerely and deeply interested in keeping us out of war, in saving the 
blood of the workers of our country, as it is humanly possible for a 
highly intelligent leader to be. Even then, with this determination, it is 
only an even money bet that we can keep out of war, because sometimes 
in war nations that are even your friends may resort to things that are 
not mentionable here. It is the opinion of this writer that the war will 
continue next year and will become more intense in the spring, increasing 
in its fierceness and destructiveness as the months roll on. I again repeat, 
that I hope and pray and trust that I am mistaken in my analysis of the 
situation. But suppose it does continue and obtains when the conventions 
of both parties are in session. Who will be the candidate of the Republican 
Party? It is impossible to say. As appearances indicate here in the Middle 
West, the finger seems to be pointing to Senator Taft at the present time. 
All that may change and Taft may just get a complimentary vote. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan seems to be losing ground. Dewey of New York, who 
is somewhat friendly towards Labor, a persecutor of racketeers, is fast 
fading from the scene. Suppose it is Taft. How will he meet world 
problems? If he is anything like his father, who was a thoroughly good 
fellow socially, he will make one of the weakest Presidents we ever had, 
including Hoover. The late President Taft was as fine a companion as 
one could meet, but he even turned Teddy Roosevelt, the man who made 
him President, against him. This was his first blunder, which was respon- 
sible for the split in the Republican Party and the creation of the Bull 
Moose Party. The son, the present Senator Taft, is somewhat more expe- 
rienced in modern, everyday life, a first class corporation lawyer who has 
made a lot of money serving corporations, but until he went to the United 
States Senate he had no experience whatever in world political affairs. 
Could he or would he be able and competent and safe for our country as 
President provided this war in Europe and Asia continues and is raging 
madly in November, 1940? Would he, Taft, be equal or just as safe and 
as confident as the man who has been in the White House for eight years 
and who has been trained as Governor of New York, also having eight 
years’ experience as head of our navy during the last war and eight years 
as President. It is for you to decide for yourselves. I have my own opinion 
and it is that I will take the man who has been in the chair in preference 
to a new man, at this dangerous time in the history of the world, when 
our country is in greater danger than a tight-rope walker when the lights 
go out. Yes, I am selfish in this matter because I do not want this country, 
the only thoroughly civilized, Democratic nation that may be on the face 
of the earth four years from now—I do not want it endangered; I do 
not want to try out new engineers in preference to experienced mechanics 
at this particular period. We cannot afford to gamble with the very life 
blood of the nation by placing untried, unproven engineers at the wheel. 

The next question that confronts us is—will Roosevelt be a candidate? 
In answer to that I desire to say that I don’t know and if I did know I 
would not answer. I doubt whether or not the man himself knows what 
he is going to do when the nomination period arrives in July of next 
year. At least if he has made up his mind—and I say to you in all honesty 
I believe he has not—he would be, to use the slang of the street, a “sucker” 
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to say so or to tell anyone, because the minute you tell them that you are 
through at a certain date, then you are regarded with a little bit of 
sympathy and your usefulness depreciates immediately amongst the politi- 
cal leaders and even amongst the business interests of our country. The 
world is cold-blooded and selfish and it has very little use for the man who 
is “all through.” Franklin D. Roosevelt is too well trained in the political 
life of the nation and he is too thoroughly versed in human understanding 
to advise anyone what he is going to do next year. Then again, if he 
declared himself as a candidate at this crucial time, the hue and cry 
would be raised by the politicians of the nation and by big business that 
he was trying to destroy an old established custom by endeavoring to be 
elected for a third term; and again he would be handicapped in his useful- 
ness to the nation. We will not answer that “old established custom of 
no third term” at this particular time except to say that if it is necessary 
to disestablish a custom in the Labor Movement or in any great corpora- 
tion, then that custom should be set aside in the interest of progress. The 
same is true of customs that are not laws in the affairs of our country. 
If the nation is in danger, if the world is in conflict, if there is an earth- 
quake, it may be necessary to set aside customs in the interest of our 
continued civilization. What do I think personally? I think that the man 
who serves eight years in the White House undergoes a strain, mentally 
and physically, unequalled in any position in the world. The King of 
England, or the king of any country, or the Prime Minister or the heads 
of any government have nothing on their shoulders compared to the 
responsibility on the head of the government of the United States. Nations 
to the south of us and nations to the north of us; nations to the east of 
us and nations to the west of us—all of them with their grievances and 
their problems, their conflicts and their misunderstandings; all of them 
engaged in one master act, in a play which means—what can we get from 
the United States, or how can we obtain some slight advantage from this 
great, prosperous country? What they are saying now is—how can we 
get the United States to engage on our side in this great struggle of 
humanity obtaining in Europe and Asia. As a result of this condition, 
any man who did offer himself up for a third term would be practically 
destroying himself physically and mentally. There is no one who can 
describe the sacrifice Franklin D. Roosevelt would have to make if he 
was unanimously drafted by the next convention of the Democratic Party 
to be the standard bearer of that Party in the next general election. 
I cannot say that he is incapable of making that sacrifice, but I do say 
that if he does make that sacrifice, if called upon to do so by the people of 
the United States or a great portion of those people, it is the next thing 
to crucifixion, embracing as it will vicious attacks and damnable untruths. 
But from the standpoint of safety for our country—if there is any such 
thing as safety—the sacrifice may not be too great for the country to 
demand of this man Roosevelt under the present world conditions; and 
he will answer as the man he is and always has been, true to his blood, 
true to his principles, true to mankind, true to his country. 








NE of the dramatic and most important events in the recent conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor was the occasion on which 
the Committee on Executive Council’s Report read to the convention its 
report endorsing the message of President Roosevelt asking for a con- 
tinuation of the conferences between the committees appointed by the 
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American Federation of Labor and the Congress for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, to the end that a settlement between the two organizations would 
obtain. The Committee on Executive Council’s Report endorsed this mes- 
sage. The General President of our International Union addressed the 
convention favoring the adoption of the committee’s report. He dwelt at 
some length on the necessity, even more than before, of a settlement, or 
unity in Labor, and almost asked that the committee representing the 
A. F. of L. be allowed some resiliency or elasticity in its actions with the 
committee from the C. I. O., in order that an adjustment be brought 
about. He dwelt, in his address to the convention, on the conditions in 
Europe and explained how the Labor Movement had been wiped out as a 
result of dictatorships and war in every country across the water with 
the exception of a few, and stated that if the war continued two or three 
years, at the end of the war undoubtedly the few remaining countries 
which had labor organizations in which labor men could express them- 
selves freely would be either destroyed or curtailed. Because of these 
reasons the General President appealed to the convention to adopt the 
committee’s report, and explained as thoroughly as possible what the com- 
mittee representing the American Federation of Labor had endeavored 
to bring about during the past year. After Delegate Tobin finished, Dele- 
gate Chauncey Weaver, representing the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, arose, went to the platform and addressed the convention. He went 
into a discussion of the policy of President Roosevelt and the Democratic 
Party, and practically blamed the present administration for most of the 
trouble not only in our country but throughout the world. He also charged 
the administration with encouraging, fostering and favoring the C. I. O. 
After Delegate Weaver finished, the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Joseph Weber, arose, was recognized and went to the 
platform. We might state here that Brother Weber has been seriously ill 
for almost a year and that he was especially instructed by his physician 
not to participate in any discussion that would draw on his strength or 
excite him to any extent. Brother Weber is getting along in years and 
has been the head of the Musicians’ Union for close to forty years. He is 
undoubtedly one of the most respected men in the Labor Movement and 
is considered by those who know him as a man of the highest integrity 
and honesty. What most of us are wondering is—who can the Musicians 
find to replace him should anything happen to him. In his feeble voice 
he addressed the convention and stated first that Delegate Weaver in his 
expressions did not speak for the Musicians’ Union; that he did not repre- 
sent the Musicians’ Union by his expressions; that he took advantage of 
his position as a delegate to inject his narrow political opinions into the 
controversy ; that he, Weaver, was misrepresenting the Musicians because 
the Musicians had gone on record in their recent convention, held in June 
of this year, as unanimously endorsing Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third 
term; that Brother Weaver was a narrow-minded, dyed-in-the-wool, hard- 
boiled Republican, and that when this resolution endorsing Roosevelt was 
passed in the convention of the Musicians, it was adopted unanimously 
and that Brother Weaver sat in the convention and did not object to same. 
President Joseph Weber almost had to be carried from the platform. It 
was indeed a dramatic moment in the history of the Federation. President 
Weber and Delegate Weaver have been friends for over thirty years. It is 
needless to say that the convention went wild with applause for this man 
who did not desire to be in the limelight but who believed that his Inter- 
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national Union was misrepresented by Delegate Weaver. We might say 
in passing that Delegate Weaver practices law, I believe, in the city of 
Des Moines, lowa; that for many years he was City Attorney, and that 
as far as we know he has not worked at the trade or earned his living as 
a musician for several years. We might also say that no one in the con- 
vention except the Musicians themselves knew that the Musicians in their 
recent convention had taken any such action on the case of Roosevelt; 
and Delegate Weaver’s remarks, instead of injuring the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, brought about the courageous expressions of President Weber 
explaining the unanimous endorsement by the Musicians’ Convention of 
President Roosevelt’s previous administration and expressing the hope 
that he would be a candidate for a third term. Whatever our opinions 
may be politically—and each man is entitled to his own opinion—no one 
can fail to admire the honesty, courage, and straightforwardness of Presi- 
dent Weber, and in the history of the American Federation of Labor the 
incident described above will go down as one of the exciting moments in 
the conventions of the Federation. President Weber has never had anyone 
run against him for the presidency of the Musicians’ Union. He is perhaps 
the highest paid man in the Labor Movement, receiving a salary of twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year, unlimited expenses, a private automobile and 
a private chauffeur, and he is instructed and ordered to take his wife 
with him everywhere he travels, as a companion, with all her expenses 
paid. There is nothing that the Musicians can do for Joseph Weber that 
they have not done, even to the extent of setting aside a trust fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars to take care of his wife should he be called 
away and she should be left after him. But no matter what they have 
done, it is the judgment of this writer that they have not done more than 
Joseph Weber deserves. He is one of the few left of that highly honorable, 
courageous, intelligent leadership that blazed the way for freedom for the 
workers, in the days when real men were needed to make the fight. May 
he live and lead for many more years, watching the fruition of his early 
= which helped substantially to bring freedom to American 
workers. 








FRECENTLY in Sioux City, Iowa, seven of our members who engaged in a 
strike in May, 1938, were indicted and convicted. The trouble had to 
do with bakery drivers who were on strike. The local union won the 
strike and they have renewed their contract since then with their em- 
ployers. Some trucks were running back and forth from Iowa into Min- 
nesota. The Chamber of Commerce and other enemies of Labor had 
reported to the Federal authorities that the interstate laws were being 
violated and that all kinds of wrongdoing was obtaining. Seven of the 
strikers were charged and indicted for taking unlawful possession of a 
bakery truck and damaging the property contained in the truck, and 
bringing said truck across the state line and damaging the truck. They 
were found guilty in Federal Court by a Federal jury and sentenced to 
two years each. They have taken an appeal to the District Federal Court 
of Appeals. The men are now out on bail. Were it not for the damage to 
the property, as charged, we doubt if the men would have been found 
guilty. We believe also that even though they were found guilty, they are 
not criminals at heart and that the sentence was excessive and unjust. 
The men are out on bail and it has cost money to get them out on bail, 
and of course until their case is finally decided their minds will be dis- 
turbed. Their employers did not testify against them, as we are informed. 
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The purpose in publishing this information is to caution our member- 
ship and to warn them and advise them again and again that we are not 
living in the ages past and that if you have trouble with an employer in 
a strike, the property of the employer must not be damaged or destroyed, 
whether engaged in interstate traffic or in intrastate traffic. We cannot 
win strikes by those methods, and while we have the greatest sympathy 
for those men who have been found guilty and sentenced, they have caused 
themselves and the union endless trouble by getting into this trouble. We 
hope and trust that the Court of Appeals will set aside the sentence of the 
lower court, or at least reduce the sentence. Up until this strike each of 
those individuals had splendid records and some of their employers spoke 
in their behalf. One of the individuals was brought back by the Federal 
authorities from Oakland, California, where he was working, for acts 
committed in a strike which had taken place a year and a half before. 

We again repeat that while we cannot condone crime, we hold that 
those men were not criminals, they were trying to win a strike, and that 
they had no intention of seriously breaking the law. We believe the gov- 
ernment would be better employed to prosecute the high financial crimi- 
nals and racketeers that are so numerous throughout the land, than to be 
devoting such time, energy and expense towards incarcerating hard-work- 
ing men engaged in a strike, even if they did commit petty crimes that 
could be properly taken care of by state authorities. 








L*? WEEK I had an opportunity of talking with the President for some 
little time. You can rest assured I was not discussing anything about 
myself personally. It is rather unusual to have someone visit the Presi- 
dent and be looking for nothing for one’s self or for one’s immediate 
family or personal friends. My visit with the President was one of several 
that I have made during the past six or seven years, and I always come 
out of his presence with something within me approaching thankfulness 
and happiness that Labor, the workers as a whole, have a man in that 
office who is sympathetic and who has striven hard to be helpful to the 
underdog. Yes, I know very well there are some Labor men who believe 
he could have done much better for Labor, but that is the price a man 
has to pay for the high position he holds. I am not an idolater of men. 
To me personally, over my years in serving the workers, I have found 
that the party label in many instances has not been a real guarantee of 
the man. To use the language of the common man, I have found political 
“trimmers” in both parties. I have also found trimmers of perhaps the 
most brazen type within the Labor Movement, whose brutal, barefaced 
acts of betraying their people were such that if those same acts of 
betrayal obtained amongst the employers they would be heralded all over 
the country, from coast to coast, as dangerous enemies. It is true this 
type of Labor trimmer is very rare and as the years roll on they will 
become entirely eliminated. In other words, the rank and file quickly get 
on to the self-seeking trimmer within the Labor Movement. I mean the 
man who plays the game for his own selfish interests and double-crosses 
the friends who are loyal to the principles upon which the Labor Move- 
ment is founded. Well, if we find those kind of trimmers in the Labor 
Movement, surely we should not be surprised to find them in either the 
Republican or Democratic Party. 

In my analysis of the man in the White House, he has stood out 
against a few of his own friends in the Democratic Party for the principles 
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upon which he has been trained and in which he believed since his very 
first experiences when a candidate for the New York State Senate. 

It is not in accordance with the rules of fair play to divulge what 
has been said in confidence in the chambers of the President. Consequently 
whenever I leave the White House I guard sacredly, as a matter of honor 
and principle, any conversations I had with the President. I don’t like 
Raymond Moleys, who betray and sell the private and personal confi- 
dences and connections they obtain through their relations with the head 
of our government. Neither have I any sympathy for the man who turns 
his tail on the Labor Movement of which he has been an officer, and who 
sells for dollars and cents the inside workings of the Labor Movement 
either to employers, to detective agencies, or to the press. I have just read 
the book written by Raymond Moley. This book has been sold extensively 
and Moley has obtained considerable revenue from said sales. The con- 
tents were also published in the Saturday Evening Post and a substantial 
price paid Moley. It is just like selling for dollars and cents the sacredness 
of a friend’s conversations within his own home. Moley was an unknown 
quantity, a teacher in a college, averaging about five thousand dollars a 
year, when he was taken up by Franklin D. Roosevelt and given position 
and publicity. A labor official that would be guilty of selling his confi- 
dences as Moley has done would be despised by his own people, as he 
should be. I had an opportunity during the last two campaigns of sitting 
in the council rooms of the campaign management. I had an opportunity 
of talking with the President during those campaigns. One must be 
honorable, decent, clean and trustworthy. That is as is should be. There 
should be no violation of the confidences of associates even if in later 
years they disagree. Take this lesson home to your heart: “Friendship 
once should never be forgotten.” I sometimes get disturbed and disgusted 
with the actions and expressions of some persons in our unions; yes, some 
officials. But then I remember that away back when both myself and 
this Union needed friends those same boys were never wanting, even 
though they now are somewhat worn out and a little useless. I remember 
“way back when.” 

e 





CONSIDERABLE confusion has obtained and misleading information was 
given out to the newspapers by those who were not desirous of telling 
the truth relative to a decision recently rendered by a Committee on 
Arbitration of the National Building Trades Department, pertaining to 
the jurisdiction over road machinery. This decision is so confusing that 
at this writing the International President has asked for an interpretation 
of same. Some of the newspapers carried reports that ready-mixed con- 
crete hauling was given to the Engineers. Of course that is absolutely 
false, because the question of hauling ready-mixed concrete was not under 
consideration by the Arbitration Board. Neither was the question of the 
operation of trucks under consideration. The only matters under consid- 
eration were the operation of machinery such as tractors, bulldozers, 
levelers, scrapers, etc. As soon as we get an interpretation from the 
committee we will publish same. The committee was composed of William 
L. Hutcheson, General President of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America; Richard Gray, General Secretary of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasters’ International Union, and Daniel W. Tracy, 
General President of the Electrical Workers’ International Union. To say 
the least at this time, without having the final interpretation on the 
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decision, it was about as one-sided a decision as was ever rendered against 
a labor union, and the General Executive Board of our International 
Union are only mildly expressing themselves when they say it was a 
brutal and cruel disappointment to us and to our membership. Until our 
General Executive Board meets in full session around the end of January 
or the first of February and they discuss this decision in all its angles, 
after we have further interpretations and information from the members 
of the committee, it is the decision of the General Executive Board that 
our people remain as they are now everywhere. Surely no one can find 
—_ with us desiring to analyze the decision and to see where it may 
lead us. 








You have perhaps seen in the paper where three or four of our local 
officers, as well as General Organizer Thomas P. O’Brien, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been indicted for interference with interstate com- 
merce. These charges, and what we consider persecution, resulted from a 
strike obtaining and ordered in the regular manner in accordance with 
our laws, by our local union of building material drivers in Washington. 
At the expiration of their agreement they inserted a clause reading “that 
only members of our organization would be used in the hauling of all 
building materials and on excavation for buildings.” The contractors in 
many instances complied. In other instances the contractors were employ- 
ing members of the International Union of Operating Engineers to haul 
ready-mixed concrete on such jobs. On these jobs our members refused 
té work. Our attorneys contend we were perfectly within our rights to 
strike in order to procure union shop conditions. That’s the whole story. 
Condensing the whole matter, the strike, the indictments, the court cases, 
all the trouble resulted from the Engineers insisting that their members 
haul ready-mixed concrete to the jobs in the District of Columbia. 

We went to the Arbiter of the National Building Trades Department, 
Dr. Lapp, in December, 1937, and he decided that all hauling of ready- 
mixed concrete came under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Furthermore, the American Federation of Labor, the 
highest court within Labor, made the following decision even after Dr. 
Lapp’s decision: 

“Motion: That in order to prevent any future doubt as to 

the jurisdiction of the trucks, vehicles or motor conveyances, 

hauling the materials, wet or dry, composing ready-mixed con- 

crete or ready-mixed concrete it is hereby decided by the Execu- 

tive Council that such hauling and unloading comes under the 

jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America.” 


This decision was made almost two years ago by both Dr. Lapp and 
the American Federation of Labor, in January, 1938. After two decisions 
by the highest courts of Labor and after two years, the Engineers refused 
to observe the decisions. That’s the cause of the indictment of our mem- 
bers in the District of Columbia by a Federal Grand Jury. That’s what 
brought about the strike in Washington, D. C. 

I repeat, we are hopeful of convincing the Federal Courts—when 
the trial of our members comes up—that we have a perfect right to strike 
or to refuse to work, to obtain union working conditions in accordance 


with our jurisdiction. 
e 
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I AM repeatedly advising our people everywhere, especially business 
agents or those on strike or in charge of strikes, to observe the laws of 
the land, both local and Federal. We are not living in the days of the 
horse and buggy. Our trucks are now traveling from state to state. The 
law permits peaceful picketing. The law permits us to approach a man 
and ask him to join our union. The law does not permit us to assault men 
or anything of that kind. If organizations or representatives of unions 
get into trouble because of violations of Federal laws due to interstate 
traffic, then there is no use in them coming to this office and appealing to 
us to get them out of their trouble. The time to avoid trouble is before 
you get into it. This International Union has done more than any other 
International Union to protect its members from unjust legal decisions 
or from unnecessary governmental interference. But we cannot protect 
our members against violations of the law, and the sooner our members 
get it into their heads that there is a Federal government whose laws must 
be respected, the better it will be for themselves and for us. If there 
is a strike the local union should advise all men on strike to observe the 
laws. The man who is on strike and who goes out on the streets and breaks 
the law and is put into prison is no good to this International Union nor 
to the local union; and sometimes one of this kind will squeal in order to 
protect himself. 

Again, we have agents or spies placed in our unions by employers’ 
associations and other enemies who advocate trouble in some instances 
for the purpose of getting the confidence of the executive officers or busi- 
ness agents, and they go out and commit crime, then they try to prove that 
they have been encouraged to do so by the officers of the union. How many, 
many times during the past thirty years have I advised our people to 
protect themselves against this kind of individual or against this kind of 
action. Our International Union has won its progress by observing the 
laws and respecting the rights of others. Organizing can be done without 
attempting any kind of unlawful acts. Only our enemies, sometimes under 
the cloak of union men, will violate the laws of the land, and thereby 
endanger the strike or controversy, the future welfare of the local union, 
and the continued progress of the International Union. 

Finally, observe the laws of the land, commit no violence or crime, 
because if you get into trouble, prison for yours, and we cannot ask either 
the state or Federal law officers to set aside the laws in your interest. 
You are an injury to the union and to us if you break the laws of the 
land. A man in prison is no hero. Beware, and remember this warning. 

e 


Fo the benefit of our membership, in referring to the decision rendered 
by the Board of Arbitration appointed by the Building Trades Council, 
dealing with road machinery, etc., we desire to say that we have asked the 
committee for an interpretation of certain passages or sentences in the 
decision, and we have not received the interpretation relative to vehicles 
and other material and other points at issue. When we receive the desired 
information or clarification or explanation from the committee as to what 
their meaning and intent was, our General Executive Board will be called 
into session just as soon as it can conveniently be done, and the whole 
matter will be laid before them for their consideration and further instruc- 
tions to the International Executive Officers, which instructions will be 
published in the official monthly magazine, in the first issue after the 
adjournment of the meeting. 
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[ WOULD be well for.our membership generally to endeavor to keep any 
discussions about the war and the trouble in Europe out of their meet- 
ings. Those discussions lead to personal statements that are not always 
helpful to our Movement. As stated by President Roosevelt a short time 
ago, we must be as neutral as we can. The average man or woman cannot 
hold his own mind in a neutral position. All we can do is to try and 
understand that our Trade Union Movement is created for the purpose of 
bettering our living conditions and that we are joined together for one 
common purpose, and that is to help one another, and that the obligation 
we have taken means what it says. 





M2? I again repeat that only those who have taken the obligation in 

our organization are recognized as full-fledged members. Accepting 
a man’s initiation fee and then continuing to accept his dues does not make 
the man a member. A man must be at a meeting of the local union some- 
how, somewhere, and initiated in the proper manner into the organization 
in order to be considered a member of the organization. This has been 
the decision of the International Union for years, based on the Constitu- 
tion. It is also the decision of the courts of the land. Let me explain 
further. A man who has not been obligated in the proper way in accord- 
ance with our constitution, is declared by the courts as not being a mem- 
ber and therefore you have no power under the laws of the land to disci- 
pline or enforce your decisions on such an individual. Again, for the 
benefit of the Individual who may be paying his dues each month and has 
not been obligated, I desire to say you are entitled to no protection under 
the laws of the land from the International Union, because you are not a 
member unless you are obligated in the organization. Each member paying 
his dues should receive stamps each month pasted in due book. The stamp 
is a receipt for your dues and at all times the member should carry his 
due book, stamped up to date, for identification purposes, as well as for 
other purposes which may be helpful in the course of one’s work. 








I" Is a part of of your duty and your obligation to attend the meetings 
of your union as often as you can, and in the meetings to be as helpful 
as you can in guiding the discussions and in promoting the general welfare 
of the organization. 








NOMINATION of officers should take place at the first meeting in December, 

as explained in the Constitution, and the election of officers should 
be at the next meeting of the Union after the nominations. This means 
that if the nominations are held any time up until the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, then the election must take place at the next meeting. That means 
that the local union can call a special meeting one week after the nomina- 
tions, or two weeks after the nominations, and hold the election of officers 
if they deem it necessary not to wait for regular meeting. If there is a 
large membership, say a membership of over five hundred, and there is 
opposition to the candidates, it is well that a teller or watcher should be 
syn to see that no man is allowed to vote unless his dues are paid 
up to date. 
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Aon let me remind our people at this particular time that no one is 
entitled to run for office within the local union unless that individual 
has been in continuous good standig for a period of one year prior to the 
election. In other words, a man cannot run behind in his dues two or three 
months during the year and then pay up. The individual must pay each 
month, or can pay his dues in advance. This rule, of course, would not apply 
to organizations that have been chartered within a year. 


0 INDIVIDUAL can hold two offices within the local union. What is meant 
by the above is that no individual can hold any two of the seven offices 
that constitute the local executive board, which are as follows: President, 
Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Secretary-Treasurer, and three 
Trustees. Any one of those officers named above, however, can also be 
elected Business Agent of the local union; or the by-laws can state that the 
Secretary-Treasurer or the President, or any one of the officers, can also 
be placed on the road as Business Agent under salary. For instance, in 
making out the list of officers it can read: “For President, 
Then the by-laws can read that the President, or the Secretary- Treasurer, 
shall act as Business Agents and be under continuous salary. But if any 
of those officers named above are not under continuous salary the local 
union can also elect a Business Agent. 


THE duly elected officers should be installed immediately after election 
by any retiring officer, and they should take the obligation as contained 
in our ritual. If there is no retiring officer and the same officers are elected, 
it would be well to have some individual with experience, or some past 
officer of the union, administer the obligation to the newly-elected officers. 
If the Secretary-Treasurer is a new man he should immediately be bonded 
and the Trustees should have charge of the bond and see that the bond 
is properly executed and put in a place of safe keeping. The local union, 
of course, pays for the expense of the bond. 


M87 we suggest here that because we are engaged in interstate traffic 

we come under the interstate laws. If there is only one-fifth of your 
union members engaged in interstate traffic and anything happens at any 
time in violation of the laws, the Federal authorities can always demand 
access to your books for inspection. This is not done very often but the 
Federal authorities can do so if they wish. If the Federal authorities ask — 
you to bring your books to their place of business, don’t get alarmed. That 
does not mean you are guilty of any crime. Of course sometimes it points 
the finger of suspicion. It is just the same as if the Treasury Department 
starts in to check over your income tax. That does not indicate there is 
anything wrong with your return if you have made a return in accord- 
ance with the law. The main thing is to live up to the laws and be in a 
position to always be able to produce your books without fear of any viola- 
tions. Usually what the Federal authorities look for is to see if there are 
any moneys entered on the books which might be paid out for wrongdoing. 
The best policy is to play safe. 














O’ NOVEMBER 15 I attended a session of the United States Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Hughes presiding, and heard the arguments 
dealing with a conspiracy charge, in which were involved the milk pro- 
ducers and Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 753 of Chicago. There was also 
involved in this case Dr. Bundesen of the Board of Health, certain dairy 
farm. organizations and others. The United States Government charged 
and indicted the several parties as being in a conspiracy to keep up the 
prices of milk, ice cream and other dairy products in the Chicago district. 
The case was heard before a Federal Judge in Chicago. The Federal Judge 
there decided the case against the Government. Mr. Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant to the Attorney-General, who is in charge of the prosecution of 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, insisted on appealing from 
the decision of the Federal Court of Chicago and took the case directly 
from the local Federal court to the full bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, thereby overcoming the delay of going to the Federal 
Court of Appeals. I heard the attorneys for the employers and in my 
judgment they made a very weak argument before the Supreme Court. 
I was happy, however, that Judge Padway presented the case as repre- 
senting the Milk Drivers and the Joint Council of Chicago. The brief 
submitted by Judge Padway was based on law and on facts as to the 
rights of Labor, dealing with the history of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
from the very beginning and bringing in the Clayton Act and how that 
Act was passed by the Congress to strengthen and clarify the law and to 
further prove that Labor was exempt from prosecution under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, also in his brief pointed out to the court that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act guaranteed certain rights to Labor. I repeat, it was 
helpful and encouraging to hear the presentation of this brief by Padway 
in behalf of our people in Chicago. 

As we go to press there has been no decision yet rendered by the 
Supreme Court on the argument. We do not know whether or not the 
United States Supreme Court will sustain the decision of the Federal 
District Court of Chicago. We are quite confident and hopeful, however, 
that our union will be exonerated from the charges of conspiracy to 
maintain prices, etc. You never can tell, however, until the final decision 
is rendered, and it takes five or six weeks to get a decision. We always, 
in this Magazine, advise our people that we have nothing to do with prices 
of products which we handle or deliver. 


D7 be foolish and throw away your money on unnecessary Christmas 

cards during the Christmas Holidays. Don’t buy unnecessary articles. 
If you have just so much money to spend, our advice to you is—spend it 
wisely and buy something practical. Large amounts of money are wasted 
every Christmas by people who could do more good with same if the 
cash was given to needy persons within their own family, instead of 
buying unnecessary, useless and misfit articles, all of which could be 
bought after New Years for less than half what they cost before Christmas. 
Children, of course, are somewhat different, and the spirit of Christmas 
should be conveyed to them in Christmas gifts including some toys, but 
not too many. 












































Ofticial Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
e@e 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


* 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






































